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In the year of grace 1529, at a meeting 
of the motley and cumbersome collection 
of secular and ecclesiastical potentates 
that constituted the Diet of the mediae- 
val German Empire, a minority of these 
rulers offered a joint protest to the 
emperor and the majority against a 
contemplated attack upon their rights. 
As far as concerned the deepest interests 
of men in general, the occasion was com- 
paratively trivial, for it mattered little 
to the world then, as it does now, if 
some ecclesiast or princeling were to 
lose his special privileges. The mighti- 
est influences in human affairs derive 
but little of their power from the will 
of officials or hereditary rulers. Not- 
withstanding, the occurrence was very 
significant inasmuch as the Empire 
enjoyed a great traditional prestige even 
in those later days of its decadent 
power, and because this protest an- 
nounced to all the peoples within the 
Empire, and to all the other European 
nations that still professed a nominal 
connection with it, that a new political 
combination had arisen in support of a 
religious principle or profession. It was 
a sign of the times. 

It may be that few of these men were 
deeply or intelligently in sympathy with 
religion for its own sake or cared very 
much for the liberties of the multitudes 



whose destinies were to be affected by 
their act. It may be that their act 
was prompted by selfish political con- 
siderations, but their protest was in 
support of a religious faith, and it helped 
to force upon the attention of Europe 
the significance of the challenge which 
the brave monk, Martin Luther, had 
hurled into the face of the Roman 
papacy a few years before. It was the 
act of these protesters that gave to all 
who associated themselves thereafter 
with the opposition to Roman Catholi- 
cism the name they were to bear for all 
time to come — Protestants. As time 
passed, great companies of men rose up 
in many lands to join in further pro- 
tests — no longer mainly against the 
claims of the heads of a great political 
system with its heritage of authority 
based upon its doings in the past, but 
against a greater and more dreaded 
system with its claims to a higher 
authority — the Roman Catholic church. 
The whole revolutionary movement that 
swept so swiftly over a larger portion of 
Europe may be properly denoted by the 
term Protestantism. Our attention will 
be mostly confined to the religious side 
of it. 

At the outset of this study it is to be 
granted that Protestantism cannot be 
understood apart from its relation to 
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the Catholicism against which it pro- 
jected itself. The name is not on that 
account, however, significant of a merely 
negative attitude. Catholic controver- 
sialists have continued to this day to 
reiterate this old charge against it. In 
those early days of Protestant history, 
when the bitter struggles in defense of the 
new profession naturally called forth a 
determined polemic against Catholicism, 
there was some plausibility in the ac- 
cusation; but when the story of the 
rise and progress of Protestantism is 
told, when its powerful creations in many 
spheres of life are exhibited to the stu- 
dent, the absurdity of the view that 
Protestantism is simply a negation of 
Catholicism becomes evident. It is 
one of the greatest positive constructive 
forces that has appeared in human life. 

It is true that the outburst of this 
new power brought about for a time a 
degree of turmoil and confusion that 
was fairly appalling to lovers of peace 
and quiet. To such people it must 
have seemed at times that Protestantism 
was just destruction let loose. For 
accepted maxims of life were contra- 
dicted, society in many places was dis- 
integrated, economic conditions were 
turned upside down, revolutions were 
started, wars broke out in many lands, 
blood was shed like water, thrones 
toppled, and the great church was rent 
in pieces. "Prophets" at times went 
hither and thither proclaiming that the 
end of the world was at hand, and 
attempts were actually made to set 
up a visible kingdom of Christ on the 
earth. The storm began to calm down 
after a while. From the time that 
Calvin's theocracy was firmly established 
at Geneva till the Westminster Confes- 



sion of Faith and the treaty of West- 
phalia were signed Protestantism was 
progressively organizing itself in stable 
forms of political and ecclesiastical 
government in close affiliation with 
each other, and the Protestant nations 
displayed a solidity and vigor that gave 
them promise of the dominion of the 
world. Their grip has slackened at 
times, but has never been let go. 
Protestantism has become an abiding 
force in the life of men. 

It is not strange that the men who 
became leaders and spokesmen of the 
Reformation only half understood the 
real character of the powerful under- 
current of spiritual life that brought 
them to the surface. It was natural 
that the inner conservatism of many of 
these reasserted itself powerfully against 
the views of radicals. It was natural 
that they should seek to keep the new 
spirit under restraint by bringing it 
under the authority of existing institu- 
tions, partly remodeled, and by binding 
it to the terms of doctrine established by 
law. Looking back from the distance 
of the present, we can recognize the 
influence of several conservative inter- 
ests upon the new movement. First of 
all, there was the Catholic church itself 
with its succession of priests, its sacra- 
ments, its methods of government, and 
its insistence on unity. Secondly, there 
were the political states which had 
arisen in Europe as feudalism began to 
fail. These strong governments at- 
tracted to them the firm allegiance of 
their subjects, so much so that even the 
church had to take the second place in 
the affections of many. Thirdly, there 
was the reverence for the past and the 
hesitation to part with its treasures of 
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custom and tradition. Fourthly, there 
was the instinct for order with which 
every new movement must reckon. The 
Protestant leaders found it practically 
necessary to adjust themselves to these 
conditions. The general outcome was 
a partial compromise. There was a 
checking of the religious insurrection 
on the one hand, and an alteration of the 
terms and forms of the old faith in a 
modern direction on the other hand. 
Protestantism was not altogether a revo- 
lution. In the life of Christendom it 
was truly a reformation rather than a 
revolution. 

But was the Protestantism that came 
to expression in the institutions that 
bear its name in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries truly and funda- 
mentally religious? Was it not rather 
a watering down of religion, a pruning of 
the true Christianity in order to adjust 
it to the demands of the rational intelli- 
gence and the secular life and its insti- 
tutions ? I am firmly convinced that it 
was the former. The very fact that the 
men who have been designated by the 
popular mind as its greatest representa- 
tives were the religious teachers and 
reformers, and the fact that the Protes- 
tant states that arose invariably issued 
a confession of faith upholds this view. 
The history of the creation of Protestant- 
ism and of the development of its life 
proves it. Protestantism is a type of 
religious faith. It was really in its 
beginnings a religious revival. That the 
religious leaders should be the men to 
speak the word that released upon the 
world the forces that had been held in 
leash by the Catholic church for a long 
time was natural, for it was through the 
awakened religious consciousness of the 



age that men became aware of the depth 
of the changes that had been working 
out in other spheres of life. It was the 
Christian messages of the leaders that 
made the retention of so many of the 
traditional beliefs and practices impos- 
sible. It was the Christian verities 
that men felt called upon to vindicate 
when they strove for the larger liberty 
that was coming to them. The Protes- 
tants believed themselves to be, in con- 
trast with Catholics, the true Christians. 
Protestantism is a specific interpretation 
of Christianity. 

1. Historical Sources of Protes- 
tantism 

Protestantism was fed by far-off 
fountains that sprang up in those moun- 
tain recesses of human life where lowly 
people, mostly unobserved by statesmen 
or high ecclesiastics, cultivated a simpler 
and purer faith than that which held 
the high places of the earth. It is now 
pretty certain that a non-churchly and 
non-sacramental type of Christian faith 
lived on through the Dark Ages before 
mediaeval Europe was born. Albert H. 
Newman says: "That there were hosts 
of true believers during the darkest 
ages of Christian history can by no 
means be doubted." When the Clug- 
niac revival of religion in the Catholic 
church produced a purification and great 
extension of monastic orders until the 
monastic ideal of life was accepted as 
the Catholic Christian ideal, this lay- 
man's faith also grew and flourished. 
The story of Peter de Bruys, Henry 
of Lausanne, and Arnold of Brescia 
proves that they who maintained this 
other type of faith were by no means 
ignorant people. Their success in 
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France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Italy created alarm in the ranks of the 
orthodox. For they undermined the 
very foundations of the Catholic system. 
Infant baptism, intercessions for the 
dead, sacrifices, prayers to saints, con- 
secration of holy days and places, vene- 
ration of relics, and similar practices 
were powerfully attacked, and that 
not merely on rational grounds, but on 
the ground that these things violate the 
spirituality and moral purity of the 
Christian faith. Their ideal was like- 
ness to Jesus in the common relations of 
life. 

The great work of the Waldenses in 
translating the Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular and circulating them far and wide 
drew upon these devoted people the 
persecuting zeal of the monks. The 
deadly inquisition for heresy was set to 
work. The story of its horrors cannot 
be told here, nor the story of the splendid 
resistance of these evangelicals. Suffice 
it to say that, while these people were 
forced to do most of their work in secret, 
the faith they held could not be extir- 
pated. When the church became more 
and more entangled in politics and forgot 
the needs of the masses, increasing 
multitudes got more and more out of 
hand and followed their own inclina- 
tion. The result was the appearance of 
two popular types of religion side by side. 
The one was the priestly, sacramental 
religion that multiplied its rites and its 
intercessors, that went on great pil- 
grimages to holy shrines, that prayed 
to Mary and a host of departed " saints," 
that paid for prayers and masses, that 
frequented the confessional, that pur- 
chased indulgences, that trembled at the 
prospect of the Judgment Day and hell. 



and shrank in terror from Christ, the 
awful Judge. The other was a religion 
that loved the words of Jesus, that 
tried to follow his steps, that nurtured 
love and a tender conscience, whose 
priests were the whole communion of 
believers, whose invisible altars were on 
the common highways of life — a religion 
that sought the favor neither of princes 
nor of ecclesiastics, and that appeared 
at its best in the family circle and not in 
the monastery or the nunnery. It was 
intelligent because it was particularly a 
Bible-reading religion. 

This was the main religious source 
of Protestantism. But for its antece- 
dent operations throughout Europe 
Luther would probably never have been 
heard from or would have spoken to deaf 
ears. If Protestantism was character- 
ized by its emphasis on the authority of 
the Bible, the explanation lies here. It 
was not simply because of the exigencies 
of controversy. It was not simply 
because it was found that the weapon 
which the Catholic church had forged 
for its own defense when it made a canon 
of sacred Scripture could be used to 
smite its maker to the ground. But it 
was mainly because the spirit that in- 
spired Protestant religion and enabled 
it to endure the storms of the times 
had been, and continued to be, nour- 
ished on the Bible. 

Tributary to this powerful current 
was the growing demand for a morality 
that would be personal and pure. If it is 
true that the penitential system of the 
church grew out of the effort to train the 
rude masses in a knowledge of the obliga- 
tions of the Christian life, it is also true 
that the necessity of securing large funds 
for its purposes led the church to turn its 
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penitential system into a method of 
evading direct responsibility and of 
bargaining for absolution from guilt. 
The moral reforms which the monks 
sought tended to arouse sluggish con- 
sciences for a time, but the monastic 
institutions tended in a double way to 
aggravate the evils of the times. For 
the ascetic ideal tends to the disparage- 
ment of the common things of life and, 
consequently, to the minimizing of moral 
failure in common things. Also, the 
very success of monasticism and its ad- 
mission to a high place in the church's 
system led to a corruption of monastic 
morals to such an extent that the 
common people in many places looked 
upon the cassock of the priest and the 
begging-bowl of the friar with uncon- 
cealed scorn. Neither of them could be 
trusted at large. Lay morality was 
higher than the morality of the priest and 
the monk. 

Another tributary influence sprang 
from the growing sense of personal 
worth. The gradual breakdown of the 
older feudalism and the reduction of the 
serf or villein who was bound to the soil 
to the level of the chattels of a distant 
master were matched by the develop- 
ment of commerce in connection with 
the crusades, the growth of large cities, 
the increasing demands for artisans in 
these cities, the substitution of the 
money-wage for payment in kind, the 
organization of workingmen's gilds for 
mutual advantage and the higher exal- 
tation of the individual. The new indus- 
trial and social conditions in the cities 
aroused new hopes in the minds of the 
country peasantry. Organizations of 
the peasantry became numerous and 
powerful. They began to insist on the 



recognition of rights hitherto denied 
them. The rising wave of peasant 
feeling was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of religion. Intrepid leaders 
appeared. The Lollards in England, 
the Hussites in Bohemia, the leagues of 
the Bundschuh in Germany, were all 
inspired with a similar spirit. The 
attempt of the Empire, on the one 
hand, and of the Church, on the other 
hand, to impose upon the people an 
imperial system that would reduce them 
all to virtual serfdom only stimulated 
the risings the more. The Swiss peas- 
ants won a great victory and their inde- 
pendence from their imperial masters. 
The hope of like conquests spread like 
wildfire throughout Central Europe. 
Democracy raised its head. The man, 
kept down by ages of ignorance and 
oppression, was coming to himself. 

There was also the influence of the 
growing nationalism of Europe. The 
national spirit was abroad. It super- 
vened upon feudalism. Both emperors 
and popes feared it, for it contested their 
claims, and ultimately thwarted the 
ambitions of both. The affirmation of 
national rights became a rallying-cry 
for those who protested against the 
pecuniary exactions of the papacy and 
the draining away of the country's 
revenues to fill the coffers of a foreign 
prelate. The English, the Scotch, the 
French, and 1 the Spaniards were rapidly 
realizing their national ambitions. The 
Wycliffian Reformation in England and 
the Hussite Reformation in Bohemia 
owed their success in no small degree 
to their intimate connection with the 
national aspirations in both countries. 
National aspirations were rising among 
the Germans, the Dutch, the Italians, 
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and elsewhere. The papacy first and 
the Empire next were the chief outer 
obstacles to the realization of these 
hopes. Religion took on a national 
character. The aim of bringing the 
church in each country under the con- 
trol of the government of the country 
gained backing steadily. Protestantism 
gave the signal to make the religion of the 
land a function of the state. The state 
was no longer to be viewed as merely 
secular, no longer of merely earthly 
origin. It was founded by heaven and 
its rights were divine. The natural had 
become the holy. 

A single word only need be said about 
the Renaissance. The revival of learn- 
ing affected directly at first only the 
intellectuals, but its influence was bound 
to permeate whole communities in 
course of time. It liberated the mind 
from bondage to authority in the realm 
of knowledge and thereby gave support 
to the growing religious freedom. It 
revived the interest in the distant past 
and stimulated a search for the true 
Christian beginnings. It opened the 



way to new interpretations of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. It reaffirmed the com- 
petency of the human reason to discover 
truth in any realm. It brought the 
pretensions of many of the accredited 
church leaders into contempt by exposing 
their ignorance. It strengthened con- 
fidence in the worth of the natural as 
against a narrow supra-naturalism. It 
gave new strength to the scientific 
impulse and the desire for discovery and 
invention in all realms of knowledge. It 
threw broadcast the invitation to come 
to nature and learn her secret from her- 
self. 

Protestantism was an outcome of 
the union of these forces and the pene- 
tration of them all by the spirit of reli- 
gious revival. The manner in which 
they were combined varied greatly in 
different countries and in different 
groups in the same countries, but it is 
not difficult to discover one prevailing 
trend amid their differences. This, I 
trust, will become manifest by an analy- 
sis of Protestantism from various points 
of view. 



[To be concluded] 



